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his eyes to face things squarely and courageously. For him,
to be a Conservative was not just to uphold with an apolo-
getic smile a constitution held to be out of date; it was a
proud and romantic attitude, the only intelligent one, the
only one which loyally took into account the authentic
England, those villages grouped round the manor-house,
that vigorous, obstinate breed of small squires, that aris-
tocracy at once so venerable and so assimilative, nay,
history itself. "This respect for precedent, this clinging to
prescription, this reverence for antiquity, which are so
often ridiculed by conceited and superficial minds, appear
to me to have their origin in a profound knowledge of
human nature." What was needed was to set up, against the
theoretic doctrines of the liberals and utilitarians, a doctrine
of realism.

To him the whole issue of modern politics was between
an historic school and a philosophic school; he chose
history. A country is not an abstract being whose rights
can be deduced by a plain mental process. A nation is a
work of art, and a work wrought by time* It has a tem-
perament like that of an individual. The greatness of Eng-
land in particular is sprung, not from its natural resources,
which are mediocre, but from its institutions. The rights
of Englishmen are older by five fall centuries than the
Rights of Man.

Such was the customary turn of the young doctrinaire*$
ideas. In 183.5- he published his Vindication of the English
Constitution in a Letter to a Noble and Learned Lord fy Disraeli
the Younger, a work of political philosophy, and its perfection
of form and matureness of thought were recognized by the
best judges. The existence of a House of Lords might seem
absurd to minds which did not admit of representation
without election; Disraeli showed that the greater danger
was that of election without representation. It was possible